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I. INTRODUCTION 


The atea here roughly defined as Syria was never by any means an 
ethnic unity. In the period with which we are dealing, i.e. from the 
earliest time down to the christianization of the.area, it was the scene 
of a complicated historical development. Its religious history is not in 
any sense uniform. It is impossible, therefore, to describe the religion 
of Syria as a well defined and homogeneous phenomenon. There is 
rather a variety of different religions having, it is true, certain basic 
features in common but each exhibiting its own characteristics. 

In addition, the documentation available is scanty and unevenly 
distributed, so that it is impossible to draw a coherent picture of the 
religious development. Much of the evidence consists of archaeological 
finds without any written interpretation. Even if it can be said with 
some degree of certainty that an object has had religious significance, 
it is difficult to tell exactly what that significance was. 

Common to the various forms of religions of the Syrian area—as to 
all Semitic religions—is the great importance of the gods in the 
totality of religious belief. The presence of the god El in the religion 
of most Semitic peoples has been taken by some to indicate a primitive 
monotheism. Be that as it may, El is an important deity all over the 
area and, when a mythology can be traced, clearly the first and highest 
of the gods. | 

Canaanite religion is often, especially by Biblical scholars, charac- 

` terized as a “nature religion” with a very strong emphasis on fertility. 
If the term is taken to mean a religion, the gods of which are nothing 
but personifications of natural phenomena, the statement is at best a 
half-truth. But the latter part of it is true: fertility is an extremely 
important element in most of the various modifications of West- 
Semitic religion that we know of. Following Biblical sources Canaanite 
religion is also very often judged as immoral and licentious, but this 
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would be true only if the predominant interest in fertility is considered 
to be immoral. 


II. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


We shall have to omit here the purely prehistorical period, from 
which there are only archaeological remains. From the great number 
of figurines of a naked goddess with her breasts and buttocks empha- 
sized that have been found all over the area, we can conclude that 
there has been worship of a mother goddess which must have been 
the expression of a quest for fertility. This is almost all that can be said 
of prehistoric religion in this area. 

When history dawns upon the area that is now Syria and Palestine, 
it is inhabited by tribes and peoples of the West Semitic stock, and it 
has so remained all through the period with which we have to deal. 
_ In the Hammurabi period Western Semites founded a kingdom 
around Mari on the upper Euphrates. Documents from their court 
archives give us some glimpses also from their religious life, which 
can be described as a syncretism with Mesopotamian and West-Semitic 
elements. In the early fourteenth century B.C. there are two groups 
of written sources: the Amarna letters and the Ugaritic texts. The 
former are letters written by the princes of the Canaanite city-states 
to the Egyptian Pharaoh Akhenaton. They provide an instructive 
picture of the political life of Palestine in the fourteenth century with 
many sidelights on religious beliefs and practices. The Ugaritic texts 
come from the northern coastland of Syria. They are documents of 
various kinds, first discovered in 1929 at the village of Ras Shamra 
and therefore also known as the Ras Shamra texts. There are letters 
and business documents but above all a collection of mythological 
texts which provided us for the first time with authentic documents 
of Canaanite religion and mythology. 

From the 10th century on there are, in the coastal area, several 
Phoenician inscriptions which throw some light also on religious 
beliefs and institutions. Such inscriptions are also spread over a wide 
area in the Mediterranean world where the Phoenicians had their 
trade centers and colonies. The most important colony was Carthage 
in North Africa. Here a special form of the Phoenician language 
developed, generally known as Punic. Here again, a number of in- 
scriptions as well as archaeological remains throw some light on re- 
ligious questions. There are also Roman authors who give casual 
evidence concerning the culture and religion of Carthage. 
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South of Phoenicia, in Palestine, the Canaanites developed a culture 
of high level, witnessed to by archeological evidence from, e.g., 
Megiddo, Hazor and Beth-Sean (Beisan). At the last-mentioned place 
the Egyptian influence is very strong. Inscriptions are almost absent, 
if we do not count the Moabite inscription of King Mesha‘ (ca 870 
B.C.) and some Egyptian stelae from Beisan. But the Old Testament 
bears witness to Israel’s spiritual struggle with the Canaanite religion, 
which threatened the purity of their own Yahwistic faith and at times 
led to various forms of syncretism. These scattered references in the. 
Old Testament, however, are marked by a polemic tone, caused by 
the situation of struggle, and therefore can only be utilized with some 
reserve as sources for Canaanite religion. 

Further east, in the region around Damascus and the upper course 
of the Euphrates, there developed from the 12th century a number of 
small states of Aramaeans, who spoke a language differing from the 
Phoenician, Canaanite and Hebrew languages in several respects. In- 
sctiptions provide some evidence of their religion, which shows some 
specifically Aramaean peculiarities and more Assyro-Babylonian influ- 
ence than those of the Western area. The syncretistic character of this 
religion increases with the time, and is very marked in the inscriptions 
of the city of Palmyra (1st cent. B.C.-3rd cent. A.D.) or in the Naba- 
taean inscriptions from the region east of the Dead Sea around the 
beginning of our era. Here, as in Hatra (also Graeco-Roman period), 
the Arab element is very prominent. 

Sources for our knowledge of West-Semitic religion are also some 
Greek authors who in various contexts report on the conditions of this 
area. Purto of Byblus (ca 100 B.C.) gives an account of the Phoenician 
cosmogony and mythology, based on the report of a certain Phoeni- 
cian priest by the name of Sanchuniaton. Lucian of Samosata wrote 
a book On The Syrian Goddess, in which he gave an account of the 
religious cult of his native city Hierapolis in Syria. Other Greek 
authors tell about the cult of Adonis, of the Hercules of Tyre, and so 
forth. Unfortunately, most of these accounts are either secondhand 
reports or contain adaptations in order to appeal to the Greek mind, 
so that they can be used only with caution. Held together with other 
sources of information, however, they supplement our knowledge on 
several points. | 

It is obvious that it is not possible to draw a coherent picture of the 
history of West-Semitic religion on the basis of such evidence. It is 
also obvious that the religious conditions of the area were not uniform 
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at any period. What can be offered here, therefore, is nothing but a 
rough sketch, trying to collect the scattered evidence and bring it 
together into some kind of a meaningful whole. 


TI. CONCEPTION oF THE DEITY 


The common Semitic word for “God,” >é, occurs more or less 
frequently all over the area. The original meaning of the word is 
under debate, but etymologically either ‘powerful’ (Heb. é/, ‘power’) 
ot ‘first’ (Ar. awwal, ‘first’) is a possible derivation. Maybe both shades 
of meaning are in some way related and do not exclude one another. 

Though the word °é/ is predominantly used as a proper noun and 
no regard is paid to the origin of the word, it is obvious that the idea 
of strength and power is inseparately bound up with the West-Semitic 
idea of god. This is also expressed through the way in which various 
gods are symbolized by, or identified with, a bull, indicating their 
strength and their male sexual potency as well. The fact that gods are 
often referred to with epithets such as ’4dd6n, lord, ba‘a/, master, or 
melek, king, points in the same direction. 

In Ugaritic and Phoenician texts there are references to the gods as 
being ‘holy’ (gds). It is probable that the word carries approximately 
the same meaning as in the Old Testament, i.e., divine, elevated and 
“wholly other.” Theophorous personal names refer to the deity as 
“mighty”, “elevated” and “righteous,” but also as the one who “gives,” 
“helps,” “delivers,” “protects”, “supports”, “blesses”, “is gracious” 
etc. This gives a picture of the general idea of god. 

To what extent the gods were organized as a real pantheon is not 
known. But the Ugaritic texts show that there has been a technical 
term for the ‘assembly of the gods’, phr’i/m, sometimes also mphrt bn il, 
‘the assembly of the sons of god’ (i.e. of the divine beings) or dr 77/, ‘the 
generation of God (or El)’. A similar phrase is found in an inscription 
from Byblus (10th cent. B.C.). Lists of offerings enumerate a number 
of deities, which might also be taken as an indication that the idea of 
a pantheon was not entirely absent. 

First among the gods comes El. In Phoenician inscriptions the ele- 
ment *é/ occurs only in theophorous names and as the generic term 
for ‘god’. Possibly also the god of Byblus bore that name. El is also 
mentioned in the Aramaic inscriptions from Zencirli. In the Ugaritic 
texts El is clearly the head of the pantheon or the assembly of gods. He 
is enthroned “at the source of the rivers”, which may be a place from 
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which water is thought to fertilize the world like the four rivers of 
Paradise in the Old Testament, or the place where the waters of the 
sky and those of the earth meet. He is ‘the father of the sons of god’ 
and ‘father of mankind’, while it is doubtful if °2b sm means ‘father of 
the years’ (sum may be a name). In any case, one passage refers to him 
as great and wise and having grey hairs. 

El is often referred to as ‘the Bull El’, and it is probable that a statue 
of a seated god with a horned headgear and beard is meant to represent 
El. Another of his epithets, /¢pn il dp’ id, refers to him as ‘the benevolent 
and merciful god’. He is also called ‘creator of the creatures’. There is 
an atmosphere of majesty and serenity about him, and he often gives 
the impression of a distant and inactive god of the type often referred 
to as deus otiosus. But this statement should not be exaggerated, for El 
is often mentioned in ritual texts as the object of cult and receiver of 
offerings. In the mythological texts, the decision of important matters 
is always deferred to El. A recently found text describes him partici- 
pating in an exuberant banquet and exhibiting some all too human 
weakness. 

Puro of Byblus mentions a Phoenician god called Elos, who is 
said to be identical with the Greek Kronos. In the bilingual inscription 
from Karatepe there is a reference to ’/ qn’rs, “El, the maker of the 
earth”. The same epithet is found in a late, Punic inscription and 
possibly in the Hittite translation of a Canaanite myth. Interestingly 
enough a similar epithet is found in Gen. 14:19, 22 where Melchi- 
zedek refers to El ‘Elyon as “the maker (géneh) of heaven and earth.” 

Melchizedek was “priest of El ‘Elyon (‘God Most High’)” and king 
of Salem, i.e., Jerusalem, and it is obvious that he represents Canaanite 
religion. ‘Elyon is known as a divine name also from other sources. 
Puro lists “Elioun, who was called the most high” among the gods 
of Phoenicia, and an Aramaic inscription from ca. 750 B.C. refers to 
a treaty concluded “before El and ‘Elyan and before heaven and earth 
and the deep and the sources and before day and night” as witnesses. 
This seems to imply that El and ‘Elyon were two different gods, while 
the Old Testament combines the two names as referring to one god. 
The evidence is inconclusive. The claims that El ‘Elyon was a solar 
god cannot be definitely proved; that he was a celestial god of some 
kind is certain. 

The Old Testament, esp. the patriarchal narratives, mentions other 
gods with names containing the element El, such as E/ Shaddai, (usu- 
ally translated “God Almighty”, possibly ‘the god of the mountain’), 
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El ‘läm, the god of eternity (or, time?), E+ Beth-el, ‘the god of Bethel’. 
It is probable that these were originally Canaanite divine epithets. In 
the case of the latter deity there is also extra-biblical evidence, in so far 
as Purto mentions Baitylos (i.e. Bethel) as the brother of El and Bethel 
occurs in a cuneiform document from ca. 675 B.C. and a god Bethel 
was worshipped as a separate deity by the Jewish colony at Ele- 
phantine in the 5th cent. B.C. It is probable that these represent local 
variations of the god El. 

The most important and most active god of the Ugaritic texts is 
Ba‘al. The name means ‘master’ or ‘owner’ and it is often used in this 
general sense. In the Old Testament it has always the definite article 
when it refers to the god and it is sometimes used in the plural, the 
be‘alim. It also occurs as the first part of the names of several local 
deities, the second part being most often a place-name, e.g. Ba‘al- 
Hazor, Ba‘al-Peor, Ba‘al-Sidon, Ba‘al-Lebanon, Ba‘al-Harran (cf also 
the feminine Ba‘alat-Gebal, ‘the Lady of Byblus’), a few times another 
word e.g. Ba‘al-Berit,’ the Lord of the Covenant’ (Judges 9:4) or 
Ba‘al-Margod, ‘the Lord of Dancing’. A theory is that every place 
and every natural phenomenon had its ba‘a/ or master and that out of 
these ideas the belief in one Master or Lord developed, Ba‘al with a 
capital B. The source material at our disposal is not sufficient to allow 
an exact definition of the relation between the god Ba‘al mentioned 
in the Old Testament on one hand and in the Ugaritic texts on the 
other, but it is clear from these texts and from the Amarna letters that 
Ba‘al was a proper noun as early as the 15th century. The be‘d/im may 
have been local forms of this god in his capacity of the patron of a 
city etc. 

In the Ugaritic myths Ba‘al is often given the epithet A/iyan which 
probably means ‘strong’ or ‘mighty’. He is also called xb/, probably 
‘the prince’, once in the more eleborate form ‘the prince, lord of the 
earth’. The Hebrew Ba‘al-Zebub (2 Ki. 1:2) may be a distortion of 
this name, while the N. T. Beelzebul preserves the correct form. An- 
other epithet is rkb ‘rpż, ‘the Rider of the clouds’, which characterizes 
Ba‘al as the god of storm and rain (a similar epithet is used of Yahweh 
in Ps. 68:15, cf. Ps 18:11). Ba‘al’s connection with rain and fertility 
is also shown in a passage saying that when his temple is completed 
“he will give abundance of rain, abundance of moisture and snow, he 
will utter his voice in the clouds, his flashings and lightnings on the 
earth.” This quotation associates Ba‘al with thunder and lightning, 
which is confirmed by other passages some of which also call him 
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Hadd, i.e. Hadad. A poetic description of Ba‘al-Hadd shows him 
seated on his throne on the mountain of Sapan, also called ‘the moun- 
tain of victory’, surrounded by lightnings and with dew on his fore- 
head and having two horns. Reliefs and statues reflect the same idea. 
Ba‘al is depicted with a pointed beard, a helmet with horns, in one 
hand a club, in the other a lance, obviously symbolizing lightning. The 
horns seem to indicate that Ba‘al was regarded as a bull, but this is 
never expressly stated in the texts, though in one myth he is told to 
have had sexual intercourse with a heifer and in another the birth of 
a bull-calf is announced to him. It may be that the horns are primarily 
a symbol of divine strength. 

The nature of the identification of Hadad and Ba‘al is not quite 
clear. Hadad is the Aramaic name of the stormgod, known also in 
Accadian texts as Adad. It may be that Ba‘al is simply a generic term 
used by the Canaanites to denote the god that was otherwise called 
Hadad, much as Marduk was called Bel (“lord”) in Babylon. Hadad is 
mentioned several times in Aramaic inscriptions. He is the national 
god who gives the king his throne and his authority. He answers. 
prayers and grants all good things but he can also be angry and punish 
those who break agreements. 

As the god of thunderstorm Hadad has the epithet Rammān, 
‘the thunderer’, known in the Bible in the form Rimmon (2 Ki. 5:18) 
and Hadad-Rimmon (Zech. 12:11). The latter passage seams to indi- 
cate some celebration of the death of the god, which is otherwise not 
attested for Hadad but may reflect ideas like those connected with the 
Ugaritic Ba‘al. LucrAn identifies Hadad with Zeus, which again em- 
phasizes the thunder-god aspect. He says that he is “the first and greatest 
god of the Syrians” and identifies him with the sun, obviously a result 
of the Hellenistic tendency toward solar monotheism. In Graeco- 
Roman times Hadad was worshipped as a solar deity e.g. in Heliopo- 
lis (Baalbek), while the identification with Zeus and Jupiter indicates 
the storm-god and skygod aspect. 

To return to the APiyan Ba‘al of Ugarit, he is often referred to as 
the great fighter. The myths tell of his defeat of Yam, the Sea, which 
reminds us of Marduk’s victory over Tiamat and is probably reflected 
in the Old Testament ideas of a struggle between Yahweh and the 
deep (zeb). Another time the enemy of Ba‘al is referred to as the 
dragon or Lotan; exactly the same terms occur in the Old Testament 
in passages representing the mythological tradition about creation. 
Strangely enough, this struggle with Yam is not expressly connected 
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with creation in the Ras Shamra texts. Rather the result of Ba‘al’s 
victory seems to be that he assumes kingship. 

Ba‘al’s archenemy, however, is Mot, or Death. According to the 
myth he manages to throw Baal down into the netherworld with the 
result that vegetation withers and dies. However, through the inter- 
vention of his sister ‘Anat, Ba‘al is finally restored to life so that “the 
heavens rain fat and the wadis run with honey”. Obviously, Mot 
symbolizes the hot and dry season that brings death to vegetation, 
and the myth as a whole reflects the alternation of the seasons. 

A special problem is connected with Ba‘al-shamém (Aram. Be‘elshe- 
min) “the Lord of the Sky”. Is he a special sky-god or is he only 
an aspect of the storm-god Ba‘al with special relationship to celestial 
phenomena? Puro of Byblus says that the first living beings on earth 
in times of drought raised their hands to the sun, whom they regarded 
as the only god, the lord of the sky, calling him Beelsamem, who is 
the same as the Zeus of the Greeks. It would seem that this statement 

reflects later Hellenistic syncretism, in which Zeus and the sun were 
-identified and regarded as the highest deity. . 

Ba‘alshamem is mentioned in Phoenician inscriptions, in Assar- 
haddon’s treaty with the king of Tyre, at Carthage and by PLAUTUS, 
at Karatepe and in several Aramaic inscriptions, but none of these 
add substantially to his characterization. In Karatepe he seems to be 
identified with the Hittite stormgod. In the Zakir stela he is mentioned 
together with ’e/-wer (probably = Hadad) and in Aramaic letters he 
occurs together with another skygod whose name is unfortunately 
missing. There is ample evidence for the worship of Be‘elshemin in 
the Hellenistic period, from Hauran, Palmyra, and Dura-Europos, and 
as late as the 5th century Isaak of Antioch reports that he was worshipp- 
ed at Edessa. In Palmyra he is especially known as the gracious and 
benevolent god. A certain Atarsamain, i.e. “Athtar of the sky, is known 
from Assyrian sources, but it cannot be made out whether the analogy 
with Be‘elshemin goes beyond the second element of the name. 

At Carthage a god called Ba‘al Hamm6n (“the lord of the incense 
altar” ?) was worshipped. He occurs in a great number of votive in- 
scriptions, first alone, but later together with the goddess Tinnit and 
always mentioned affer her. There are a few instances of the god in 
Phoenicia and at Palmyra. In Latin inscriptions he is called fragifer and 
deus frugum, which indicates his connection with the fruits and probably 
with vegetation in general. He was later indentified with the Egyptian 
god Amon of Siva, with the Greek Kronos and the Roman Saturnus, 
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sometimes also with Jupiter. Some scholars have identified him with 
El, whose name does not occur in Africa, but there is no definite proof 
for this identification. 

Aliyan Ba‘al is often called the son of Daganin the Ugaritic texts. 
But Dagan (or Dagon) himself does not occur at all in mythology. 
His name, too, is found rather infrequently, except for a few theopho- 
rous names, some lists of offerings, and two votive inscriptions. We 
know that he had a temple in the vicinity of Ba‘al’s temple in Ugarit, 
and there is a Beth-Dagon (“Dagon’s house”) on the coastal plain of 
Southern Palestine. In 1 Sam. 5 : 1-2 there is a reference to the worship 
of Dagon in the Philistine city of Ashdod. These instances give little 
ot no information about the functions of the god. Etymology seems 
to favour some connection with the grain (Heb. dagan), while associ- 
ation with Arabic dagn, ‘rain’, or Heb. dag, ‘fish’ is less probable. The 
fact that a god with a fish-tail is depicted on coins from Aradus can 
probably not be used to support the latter interpretation. 

Adonis is the Greek name of a god who according to Greek writers 
was wotshipped in Syria and Phoenicia and was even adopted by the 
Greeks, at least from the 7th cent. B.C. The name is identical with 
Phoenician(and Hebrew) *ddén ‘Lord’, but this word is not attested in 
the inscriptions as a proper noun but only as a divine epithet. It is 
probable, therefore, that Adonis is the Greek term for some local 
form of Ba‘al. 

According to the Greek sources the young Adonis was loved by 
Aphrodite and Persephone, the goddess of the netherworld. When 
the latter would not let him go, Aphrodite descended to the nether- 
world to set him free. Then Zeus decreed that Adonis was to spend 
half of the year with Aphrodite in this world and the other half with 
Persephone. Finally Adonis is said to have been killed by a boar, bitterly 
mourned by Aphrodite. It is easy to recognize elements from the 
Tammuz and Ba‘al mythology in this narrative, and it must be a co- 
incidence that no inscriptions give evidence for the god Adonis. 

As the most important centers of Adonis worship are mentioned 
Byblus on the Syrian coast and Paphos in Cyprus. According to 
Luctan the former place had a temple of Aphrodite (i.e. Astarte) in 
which secret rites were performed in the honour of Adonis. These 
included wailing over Adonis “as one who has died”, sacrifices and 
finally the god’s return to life. The river which flows into the Medi- 
terranean at Byblus bore the name of Adonis and near its source there 
was a sanctuary of Astarte at Aphaca. There was a picture of Adonis 
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being killed by a bear (!) and of the goddess bemourning his death. 
In Is. 17: 10f. there is an allusion to the so-called Adonis gardens, 
mentioned already by Plato, i.e. bowls with earth in which plants 
were forced to grow up and then withered as quickly as they had 
grown—a symbol of the god’s flourishing and death. 

Eshmun probably also belongs to the category of fertility gods. He 
is often mentioned in Phoenician inscriptions, especially at Sidon, and 
he also gained importance in Carthage. A trilingual inscription from 
Sardinia identifies him with Aesculapius, which shows that he was 
regarded as a healing god. This, however, may be a secondary feature. 
It has even been suggested that Eshmun might have been identical 
with Adonis. In any case he is sometimes given the epithet >adon. 
Damascius reports that in his youth the god was once pursued by 
Astronoé (= Astarte?) and, fleeing from her, castrated himself. He 
died but was resuscitated by the goddess and was called Eshmun 
because of the warmth or fire (esh) of the goddess that restored him 
to life. The etymology is false, but the rest of the story may reflect, in 
distorted form, real mythology. 

Resheph (Heb.; other forms of the name are Rashap, Rashpan or 
Rasph6n) is known from the Mari and Ras Shamra texts to Punic 
inscriptions and Egyptian monuments. The word means either ‘fire’ 
or ‘pestilence’, and the god is obviously connected with fire, lightning, 
and plague (cf. Deut. 32:24, Hab. 3:5). In the Keret epic we are told 
that he, i.e. the plague, took away the sons of Keret. When one of the 
Amarna letters says that Nergal has killed the people of the country, 
even the son of the writer, it is probably Resheph that is meant. The 
fact that he is called b‘/ fs ‘the lord of the arrow’ calls to mind Apollo’s 
arrows that were believed to cause illness; as a matter of fact Resheph 
is sometimes identified with that god. On the other hand he is also 
invoked for healing. Texts from Ras Shamra associate Resheph with 
the sun-goddess, once as the gatekeeper of the setting sun (i.e. of the 
netherworld?), another time as one of eleven gods who are invoked 
as her assistants in an incantation. 

Pictures of Resheph are known only from Egypt. They show him 
as a fighter with shield, lance and battle-axe and a crown with an 
emblem in the shape of the head of a gazelle. A similar picture from 
Beisan has the inscription “Mekal, the god of Beisān”. On the other 
hand, a god Mekal is mentioned in an inscription from Cyprus together 
with Resheph. The two gods, therefore, seem not to be identical but 
very similar in nature. 
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Melqart (orig. Melk-qart, ‘the king of the city’) was the city-god of 
Tyre, but was worshipped also in Carthage. The earliest reference to 
him is found in Assarhaddon’s treaty with the king of Tyre. Scholars 
have regarded him as a sungod, but it would seem that his solar 
features are relatively late. As is natural for the god of a seafaring city, 
he is also associated with the sea and with navigation. Frazer included 
Melqart among the dying and rising gods, but his evidence is not 
always convincing. It is known that Melqart was identified with 
Hercules, and the myth of his being burned at the stake on Mount 
Oeta has also been connected with Tyre. There is evidence for a 
festival called the “rising (égersis) of Hercules” celebrated in the month 
of January. A Greek writer reports that the Phoenicians sacrificed 
quails to Hercules because he had been killed by Typhon but restored 
to life by Iolaos who held a quail under his nose so that the smell of 
the bird revived the god. It is obviously not easy to reconstruct, on 
the basis of these scattered facts, a myth of Melqart’s death through 
fire, acted out in the cult through the burning of a doll—the evidence 
for this act is obscure and equivocal—and his final resurrection. Ele- 
ments from Greek mythology have been combined with data from 
Phoenician religion in such a way that it is impossible to draw any 
definite conclusions from the material—There are coins with an eagle 
or a lion as symbols of Melqart. His temple is said to have had no 
image of the god, but a fire was constantly burning on his altar. 

HG6r6n is a Canaanite deity known from personal names and place- 
_ names from ca. 1900 down to ca. 600 B.C. The Book of Joshua 
mentions two places called Beth-Horon (H6rGn’s house, or temple), 
a prince by the name of Hauran-abum, ‘HG6r6n is father’ is cursed in 
an Egyptian text from the 12th cent. B.C. Egyptian texts mention 
H6r6n together with Reshef and the goddess ‘Anat. He is invoked in 
a curse by Keret in a Ugaritic text and in a Phoenician incantation 
from Arslantash (7th cent. B.C.). He is also known as the patron of 
the city of Jabne, and an ostracon found just north of Tel Aviv 
mentions “gold for H6rdn’s temple”. He is supposed to have been a 
chthonic deity, but there is no certain evidence for this. 

Kemosh (or perhaps rather Kamosh) was the national god of the 
Moabites. He is mentioned a few times in the Old Testament and in 
King Mesha’s inscriptions on the so-called Moabite stone, mostly, and 
for natural reasons, in connection with war. A couple of theophorous 
names add little to our knowledge; a list of gods equates him with 
Nergal. Moabite coins show a warlike figure between two torches—he 
may be Kemosh. 
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Milkom of the Ammonites is mentioned some times in the Old 
Testament. His name is an extension of mi/k, ‘king’. Additional de- 
tails are not known. 

An obscure Ugaritic text relates the birth of two gods, Shahar and 
Shalim, by “the two consorts of El”. The text gives no information 
concerning their functions, so that only guesses can be made on the 
basis of etymology, Shahar means ‘dawn’ and occurs also in the Old 
Testament in passages with a mythological ring, e.g. Is. 14:12 where 
a cettain Helal (moon) Son of Shahar is mentioned. Consequently, 
there is reason to assume that Shahar is the god of the dawn. Shalim 
might then be supposed to have been the god of the evening, or dusk, 
which is perhaps supported by the fact that sunset in Accadian is 
shalam shamshi. The name seems to form the latter part of the name 
Jerusalem which probably means “the foundation, or fortress, of 
Shalim”. A god Shulman is known from Assyrian sources. 

Turning now to the female deities, there are above all three vari- 
ations of the great goddess, the mother and love goddess, with only 
few individual differences, namely Athirat, ‘Athtart and ‘Anat. All 
three of them occur in the Ugaritic texts but are also known in other 
contexts. 

It is impossible to define exactly the relationship between these 
three goddesses and the anonymous mother goddess, represented by 
the figurines found in this area since time immemorial. The goddess 
is obviously pre-Semitic, but the three Semitic goddesses might re- 
present variations of the same idea, namely that of the female power of 
procreation as something divine and essential for the existence of life 
and society. 

Athirat (Asherah) is El’s consort and the highest goddess in the 
Ugaritic texts; in lists of offerings the two are usually mentioned 
together. She is sometimes simply called ’#/¢, ‘the goddess’, suggesting 
her perhaps as the female counterpart of El. Her commonest epithet 
is rbtatrt ym, “Lady Asherah of the Sea”, other interpretations as, e.g., 
“she who treads on the Sea” being uncertain. The exact nature of her 
relationship with the sea is not revealed in the texts. She is also called 
quyt ilm, “she who creates, or beats, the gods”, and “the sons of 
Athirat” are the gods. In the Keret epic she and ‘Anat are said to be 
the two divine wet-nurses suckling the royal child. 

Outside of Ugarit Asherah is known from the Amorites of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, among whom she is the consort of the national 
god Amurru, called “the daughter-in-law of the king of the heavens” 
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and “the mistress of luxuriance and voluptiousness”. An Amotite king 
is called Abdi-Ashirta, ‘the servant of Athirat’, and another compound 
with Ashirta is found in a cuneiform letter from Ta‘annek in Palestine. 
In the Old Testament mention is often made of the ashera or asheras, 
usually referring to the wooden poles that were regarded as the 
symbols of the goddess. At a few places, however, it seems that the 
goddess herself is meant, e.g. in 1 Ki. 18:19 where her prophets are 
mentioned, and 1 Ki. 21:6, 23:6 about her image in the eae of 
Jerusalem. 

‘Athtart, or Astarte as she is called in Greek texts (the Old Testa- 
ment has the form Ashtoreth), is mentioned in Ugarit only in some 
stereotyped formulae and in cultic-liturgical texts, while the Greek 
authors refer to her very frequently, often identifying her with 
Aphrodite. She is both benevolent and terrible, the goddess of love 
and fertility and the goddess of war. 

In the Keret epic we learn that ‘Athtart and ‘Anat are beautiful. Her 
epithet sv b7, ‘the name of Ba‘al’ suggests some connection with 
Ba‘al, the god of fertility. As goddess of war she appears in 1 Sam. 
31:10, according to which the spoil is dedicated to her in her temple, 
and frequently in the Egyptian sources. An Egyptian papyrus from 
the 19th dynasty tells the story of her marriage with the tyrannical god 
of the sea, an otherwise unknown motif. 

In the Old Testament Ashtoreth is mentioned a few times as the 
goddess of the Sidonians (1 Ki. 11:5, 33, 2 Ki. 23:13), but it is prob- 
able that she is meant also by the epithet ‘Queen of Heaven’ in Jer. 
7:18, 44:17 f., now found also in an Aramaic letter from Hermopolis. 

According to Purto of Byblus, Astarte once put on bull’s horns as 
a symbol of authority. This may have some connection with the place- 
name Ashteroth-qarnayim (Gen. 14:5), “the Astarte of the two horns”. 
A goddess from Beisān is depicted with horns, but her identification 
with Astarte is not entirely certain. On another occasion she wears a 
crown with plum-like ornaments, obviously a fertility symbol. The 
dove was her sacred bird; the serpent seems also to be an ancient 
symbol of the goddess. Serpents occur together with doves on cult 
objects. 

Greek sources refer to the main goddess of the Aramaeans as 
Atargatis, which corresponds to Aramaic ‘Attar-‘atteh. The first part 
is the regular Aramaic counterpart of ‘Athtar(t), while the second part 
is either a variant form of ‘Anat or the special name of a local deity. 
Lucian identifies her with Hera, “though she has something of the 
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attributes of Athena, Aphrodite, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, and 
the moirai”. One could just as well say that she is the sum and sub- 
stance of female divine power. 

No myths are told about Atargatis, but Lucran describes her temple 
at Hierapolis in great detail. He says that she is depicted there seated on 
a throne carried by lions, holding in one hand a scepter, in the other a 
distaff, and crowned with tays and a turret. Pictures on coins confirm 
this description; other coins show her sitting on a lion. Fish were 
kept sacred for her sake. 

Classical authors also mention a goddess Derketo, who seems to be 
a variant form of Atargatis. She was depicted with a fish-tail and at 
her temple there was a lake with sacred fish. In part, this reminds us 
of Athirat with her association with the sea, but Atargatis, too, had 
sacred fish. Obviously the fish in some way symbolized life and 
fertility. 

Dioporus SıcuLus reports that Derketo with the young and beauti- 
ful Simios bore a daughter, Semiramis. Ashamed of her sinful love she 
then drowned the young man who is also called Ichthys (‘fish’) and 
expelled the girl into the desert, where she was fed by doves. Finally 
the goddess threw herself into the sea near Ashkelon. Obviously one 
object of this myth is to explain the sacred animals of the goddess. 
Another is to express certain ideas concerning life and fertility. But 
the rest is obscure. We are told that Semiramis is represented by a 
symbol or sign (sémeion) which was standing between the statues of 
Hadad and Atargatis and twice a year was carried in a procession to 
a lake near by. An inscription from Delos, mentions the Hierapolitan 
triad Hadad, Atargatis and Asclepius, the latter being obviously the 
young god. Is there any connection between Simios-Semiramis and 
Eshmun, who is also identified with Asclepius? There is at least a 
certain similarity in sound. 

‘Anat is the most active of the goddesses in the Ugaritic texts. She 
also played an important part among the Hyksos in Egypt. On a stela 
from Beisan she is called “the queen of heaven, the lady of the gods”. 
At other places she is rather infrequently attested. In a bilingual in- 
scription from Cyprus she is identified with Athena, a goddess called 
‘Anath-Bethel is known from Tyre and from the Jewish colony at 
Elephantine. At the latter place there is also one ‘Anath-Yahu, i.e. 
Anath the consort(?) of Yahweh. Finally her name occurs in Shamgar 
ben ‘Anath, Jud. 5:6, and in placenames such as Beth-Anath (Josh. 
9:32, Jud. 1:33) and Anathoth (the birthplace of Jeremiah). 
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At Ugarit ‘Anat bears the epithet b//t, the virgin, emphasizing her 
youth and female procreativeness. The epithet rpm, seems to carry a 
similar meaning (“girl”). She is often referred to as Ba‘al’s sister, 
which at the same time, as in the Song of Songs, may mean beloved 
and bride. At times she is also called “the ybmw¢ of the nations”, the 
transliterated word having obviously something to do with marriage 
(“sister-in-law”, “maitresse”, “widow”?). Some rather fragmentary 
texts show her in sexual functions. In one text she “sings her love for 
Ba‘al”, but unfortunately the words of her song are not given. 

In the epics, however, her warlike functions are by far predominant. 
In the Aqhat text she desires the bow of Aghat. In the Ba‘al cycle she 
bewails and buries her dead brother but then she attacks Mot and kills 
him. Another scene shows her fighting some enemies and wading in 
blood. She is depicted with a helmet, a battle-axe, and a spear. In 
Egypt she sometimes adopts the symbols of Hathor. 

At Carthage the great goddess is called Tinnit (formerly read Tanit). 
She is foremost of rank and is usually mentioned first of all deities, 
even before Ba‘al Hammon. It would seem that Tinnit is the specific 
Carthaginian form of Astarte, but strangely enough there are no 
theophorous names containing the element Tinnit, while there are a 
few with Astarte. The name seems to have originated in Carthage, but 
there is no satisfactory explanation of it. , 

Tinnit is regularly called pn B‘/, “the face of Ba‘al”, an epithet of 
obscure meaning, possibly referring to her image standing “before the 
face of Ba‘al’ or to the goddess as the ‘manifestation’ of Ba‘al. 

To judge from identifications with Greek and Roman deities, Tinnit 
seems to have been worshipped as the queen of heaven. There are 
indications that she was regarded as virgin, but she is also called 
‘mother’ and nufrix. Her symbols are those of a fertility goddess: 
pomegranate, ear, dove, but there are also a protecting hand and a 
geometrical symbol of obscure meaning: a triangle with a horizontal 
arm on its top crowned by a crescent. 

Specific astral deities are not too common. The Ugaritic texts know 
a sun-goddess, Shapsh, “the lamp of the gods”, but she holds no 
prominent place and is hardly mentioned in the lists of offerings. On 
the coastal plain of Palestine there is a city called Beth-Shemesh, “the 
temple of the sun”, and the name Shimshon seems to contain traces 
of sun-worship. The Old Testament rejects the worship of astral 
deities, and refers once to horses dedicated to the sun (2 Ki. 23:11). 
Sun and moon symbols occur in the Canaanite temple of Hazor. A 
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moon-god Yarih is mentioned in a Ugaritic text dealing with his 
wedding with Nikkal (Sumerian Nin-gal). Placenames indicating 
moon-worship are Beth-Yerah and Jericho (_yerihé). 


IV. WORSHIP 


1. Cult, sacrifices 


The public worship of the gods was carried out either out of doors 
on hills and in groves or in temples. 

The cult places are usually referred to by the term bamab, rendered 
in the English of the Bible as ‘high place’. On these hills, natural or 
artificial, there was an altar, on which sacrifices were performed, a 
massébab, or stone pillar, symbolizing the male deity, and an ’ashérah, 
` a wooden pole representing the goddess. Stone pillars have been found 
in excavations, but no wooden poles have remained. When temples 
were built, an artificial baémah was sometimes erected outside the 
building. 

In Gen. 28 Jacob is told to have erected a masstbah at Bethel, saying 
“This stone shall be God’s house (bé##/)”. Puro of Byblus refers to . 
stone pillars called baity/os or baitylion which are Lithoi empsychoi, i.e. 
stones with a soul in them, or living stones. This shows that the 
pillars were regarded as the abodes of deities, but it is not clear 
whether the Greek word is derived from é-?#/, or both reflect some 
more ancient word of unknown meaning. It is clear, however, that 
the wortd massébah is telated to Arabic n#usb, which denotes stones 
erected at the sacred place (baram) from time to time smeared with 
sacrificial blood. As a matter of fact Jacob is said to have poured oil 
on the pillar at Bethel. Thus the data vacillate between the idea of an 
altar and a veritable symbol or abode of the deity itself. 

Temples are known through archaeological discoveries and through 
pictures on coins. There is also a detailed description of Atargatis’ 
temple at Hierapolis by Lucian. The temple was surrounded by an 
enclosed court with an altar and a pillar. In the temple there was an 
inner room containing the image of the deity and one or more other 
rooms. Some of the Canaanite and Syrian temples had a ground-plan 
reminiscent of Solomon’s temple. In many cases there were two pillars 
standing at the gate of the temple, just as Yachin and Boaz in the 
temple of Solomon. The symbolism of these pillars is unknown. The 
ornaments of the Solomonic specimens seem to indicate some con- 
nection with fertility, while their names, meaning something like ‘he 
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will establish’ and ‘in power’ may have some association with the royal 
dynasty. 

The significance of the temple emerges from the Ba‘al epic of Ras 
Shamra. It suggests that Ba‘al needs a “house”, i.e. a temple, in order 
to exercise full authority. The fact that the temple is usually called bait 
ot bët, ‘house’, proves that it was regarded as the residence of the 
deity. An Aramaic inscription reports that a king built a temple and 
“made the gods dwell in it”. 

On the high places and in the temples sacrifices wete performed 
regularly. The Ugaritic texts describe sacrifices on special occasions. 
There are also several lists of offerings, enumerating sacrifices to 
various gods and goddesses. Punic “sacrificial tariffs” from Carthage 
and Marseille define the share of the priests in various offerings. 

The Ugaritic texts seem to indicate that sacrifices were regarded as 
food for the gods. The sacrificial terminology shows interesting af- 
finities with Old Testament vocabulary. In the Ugaritic texts there 
are, in addition to the general term dbh corresponding to Hebrew 
zebap, (animal) sacrifice, several specific terms as e.g. sh/m, ki] and shrp, 
of which the first two correspond—linguistically at least—to Hebrew 
shelamim, “peace-offering” and kalil, “whole offering”, and the last 
must correspond to the Old Testament burnt offering. “To sacrifice” 
is shgrb or shh, literally ‘to bring near’ and ‘to make to ascend’, both 
of which have counterparts in the Old Testament. 

The Punic texts refer to three main categories of sacrifices: kalil, 
sewa‘at and shelem kalil. Two of these terms have linguistic counterparts - 
in Hebrew, but it seems that their meaning does not coincide with the 
Hebrew terms. Ka/i/ should be a ‘whole offering’, sewa‘at seems to be 
a kind of propitiatory offering, while she/em kalil is possibly a ‘con- 
cluding’ or ‘substitute offering’. The Punic texts also mention ‘o/at 
corresponding to the Hebrew word for ‘burnt offering’, and minhat 
which, as in Hebrew, obviously denotes a vegetable offering. 

These data go to show that there is linguistic correspondence be- 
tween the sacrificial terminology of the ancient Hebrews and that of 
the other Western Semites, while the meanings of the words do not 
coincide. The explanation is probably that there is a common stock 
of words that have been applied differently in different areas. 

As we have seen there were both animal and vegetable offerings. 
Human sacrifice has been practiced at least in some areas. The Old 
Testament tells repeatedly of apostate Israelites who sacrificed their 
children by “letting them pass through fire to, or as, molek”. The word 
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molek was commonly taken as the name of.a god, Moloch, the name 
being a distortion of the divine epithet melek, ‘king’. However, it has 
been shown that in Punic, mo/k is a sacrificial term meaning ‘offering’ 
in general, which would indicate that the Old Testament state- 
ments, at least partly, are wrong or wrongly interpreted. Child 
sacrifices at Carthage are described by Droporus SrcuLus, who says 
that the children were thrown on the arms of the statue of the god so 
that they fell into a fire burning beneath or behind the image. At least 
two inscriptions refer to such sacrifices, while other indications 
suggest that the child could be replaced by an animal. According to 
2 Ki. 3:27 King Mesha“ of Moab sacrificed his son in a critical situ- 
ation. The Ugaritic texts, on the other hand, contain no allusions to 
child sacrifices. 

‘It is obvious, that there have been special religious festivals at 
certain, occasions but there is no evidence of their dates or the cere- 
monies performed. Certain conclusions can be drawn from the mytho- 
logical texts and from the reports of Greek authors. 

There can be little doubt that the myth of Ba‘al’s death and resur- 

. rection has formed part of a cultic celebration at a seasonal festival. 
For everything points to a close connection between the myth and the 
withering and renewal of vegetation, and in addition, classical authors 
witness to rites of mourning at the death of Adonis, who can hardly 
be but a special form of Ba‘al. Several details in the myth are most 
easily explained as reflexions of ritual actions. This is especially clear 
in the passage describing Anat’s struggle with Mot: . 


She seizes Mot, the son of El; 
with a sword she cleaves him; 
with a shovel she winnows him; 
with fire she burns him; 

with a hand-mill she grinds him; 
in the field she sows him; 

his remains the birds eat. 


This makes sense if it refers to a ceremony performed with a sheaf, but 
hardly as the description of a struggle with a personal being. Similar 
harvest rites are known from other religions. There is also a de- 
scription of El’s mourning for Ba‘al, which may also reflect real rites 
of wailing for the dead god. . 

. Other parts of the myth are not as easily interpreted in terms of 
cultic performances. It is quite possible that certain passages de- 
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scribing Ba‘al fighting with Prince Sea or with Mot were represented 
in cultic sham-fights. When a god called ‘Athtar ‘Ariz is made king 
during the absence of Ba'al, it is possible that this reflects the setting 
up of a substitute king during part of the festival; a similar custom is 
known from Babylon, but there is no definite proof that it did occur 
at Ugarit. 

Myths referring to sexual intercourse between deities and the birth 
of divine children may be taken as texts belonging to the celebration 
of a sacred marriage. This is true of “The birth of the gracious and 
good gods” (Shahar and Shalim), in which there seem to be stage 
directions for the performance of a dramatic ritual, probably con- 
nected with viticulture. It may also apply to a part of the myth of 
Ba‘al in which the birth of a calf is announced to Baal as “good 
tidings” (bsr). 

‘A recently found fragment seems to allude to ‘Anat eating “the 
flesh of her brother” (Ba‘al?). The meaning of this statement is 
obscure, but it seems rather improbable that it reflects a rite compa 
rable to the sparagmos of the Dionysus cult. 

According to another text El invites the gods to a banquet with 
much eating and drinking and we are told that El himself becomes 
intoxicated. One term used for this gathering is wrzb, a word known 
also from other parts of the area and even in the Old Testament. It 
denotes a kind of cultic society or guild which came together for 
certain religious celebrations. The text probably provides the mythical 
motivation for the banquets of such guilds. A Phoenician inscription 
tells of a man who was “crowned” on the fourth day of such a feast, 
and a Punic inscription reports that the members of such a guild have 
presented gifts to a temple. The guilds of Palmyra are particularly 
well known and their banquets were regarded as meals together with 
the deity. Similar sacral meals are known from the Nabataeans at 
Petra. 

LucIANn gives some glimpses of the cult at Hierapolis in his book 
on the Syrian goddess. He says that twice a year water was fetched 
from “the sea” (Euphrates or a lake) and carried into the temple. He 
explains that the temple had been built on the crevice into which the 
waters of the flood disappeared and that the water was poured out 
into this crevice. It seems more likely, however, that the rite aimed at 
producing rain and should be compared with the water libation in the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles. There may be an allusion to a similar rite 
in one of the Ras Shamra texts. | 
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Lucran also reports that the statues of Hadad and Atargatis were 
annually carried down to “the sea”, in order to “see the sacred fish”, 
though it is very probable that the statues were also washed and 
purified for the sacred marriage. He also asserts that the principal 
sacrificial festival of the year was called “the Pyre” or “the Lamp”; 
on that occasion sacrifices were hung on trees set up in the temple 
court and then put on fire. 

There are a few allusions to rites of divination. The Ugaritic texts 
refer to revelations through dreams, and according to the Aqhat text 
Darel spends a night in the temple in order to receive a dream oracle. 
Finds of clay models of livers and lungs prove the existence of exti- 
spicy. 

Several incantations give evidence of magical practices. A spell 
against serpents was recently discovered at Ras Shamra; it is rich in — 
mythological allusions mentioning esp. a certain goddess Pahlat and 
the sun goddess Shapsh and her eleven helpers. A Phoenician incan- 
tation is found on an amulet from Arslan Tash (9th cent. B.C.); it was 
thought to ward off the activity of a female demon. 

Magical practices are alluded to in the Aramaic treaty from Sefire, 
where the princes who break the agreement are threatened with fire 
“just as this wax is burnt in fire”. 

At Ugarit the priests were called Abnm, i.e. exactly the same term 
as in Hebrew &éhén. On one occassion there is reference to a high 
priest who is also chief of the gdm, a term which is used also of 
King Mesha‘ of Moab (2 Ki. 3:4) and of Amos, the prophet. The 
corresponding Accadian word is used of the shepherds of the temple 
herds. The Ugaritic term may have some similar significance. Priest- 
esses (bnt) ate also mentioned. Aramaic inscriptions use Amr (Romer, 
kumra) as the title of the priests. 

Other cultic functionaries are the gdshm, or holy ones, who to judge 
from the Old Testament took part in the sacred prostitution to pro- 
mote fertility. The female counterpart is called in the Old Testament 
gedéshot, at Ugarit they seem to have been called ?insh¢, “women”. The 
Israelite prophets often denounce these practices as detestable (e.g. 
Amos 2:7, Hos. 4:14, Jer. 2:20). 

Oracle priests or prophets are mentioned from time to time. Such 
ate the mubbi of the Mari texts, who received messages from the gods 
in a state of ecstasy and proclaimed them to their clients, even to the 
rulers. The same texts mention dpi/m or ‘answering’ priests. The 
Aramaic Zakir inscription refers to ‘seers’ (gyn) and ‘prophets’ (‘ddn) 
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who proclaimed the message of Beelshemin. There is also the account 
of the Egyptian Wen Amon who visited Phoenicia in the 12th cent. 
B.C. and saw the appearance of an ecstatic prophet. 

There is reason to believe that the king of the various city-states has 
played a considerable religious role, but the evidence available is 
rather scanty. The Amarna letters offer some evidence of sacral king- 
ship, the king being regarded as a divine being, the giver of light and 
life. But the reference is to the Egyptian Pharaoh and the ideas are 
obviously influenced by Egyptian ideology. We learn little of the 
princes of the Canaanite city-states. 

From later inscriptions we gather that the king was thought to 
receive his office and authority from the gods. There is also reference 
to his being responsible for the building and support of temples. 
Inscriptions from Byblus show that the king was expected to be 
“righteous”, and that the fortune of the king and the country is de- 
pendent on his righteousness. 

Our richest source of information however is the Ras Shamra 
material. But the utilization of these texts is controversial. Whether or 
not the king has played the part of Ba‘al in the sacred drama reflected 
in the Ba‘al myth is open to discussion. The character of the Keret and 
Aghat epics (see below) is not entirely clear: are they mythological or 
(semi-)historical? However some conclusions can be drawn from 
these texts whatever answer is given to this question. It is obvious that 
King Keret is regarded as the son of El and that his son is nursed by 
the goddesses Athirat and ‘Anat. (An ivory relief from the royal 
bedstead in the palace of Ugarit shows such a scene.) It is also obvious 
that Keret’s illness causes the whole community to suffer: the rain 
does not fall, the crops do not grow and the supply of grain, oil, and 
wine runs out in the country. 

The Keret epic also shows that the king was expected to care for 
the poor, the widows and the orphans—a royal duty known all over 
the ancient Near East. The Dawel of the Aghat text is a righteous 
judge according to the same general pattern. The death of his son 
causes drought and famine in the country. This seems to imply that 
the king is in some way responsible for rain and fertility, but just what 
his role in the fertility. cult was is not expressly stated in any text. 

A fragmentary tablet suggests that the king officiates at certain cere- 
monies of atonement in the month of Tishri. Another text seems to 
imply that a defeat was understood as the punishment of the gods and 
had to be met by sacrificial ceremonies for the expiation of the people’s 
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sin. It is probable that the king has acted on behalf of the people on 


such occasions. 


2. Ethics 


Little is known about the ethical ideals of the Western Semites. 
The existence of sexual elements in the fertility cult should obviously 
not be taken as lack of morals, as is sometimes done by Biblical 
scholars. A strong sense of social justice is implied in the royal ideology 
with its emphasis of the rights of the poor and weak. Filial piety is 
emphasized as a duty in the Keret epic. 

Several inscriptions refer to the happy results of a righteous con- 
duct: long life, good reputation, success, while sin is punished with 
misfortune. Obviously there was belief in some kind of divine retri- 
bution. Exactly what the term “righteousness” (sdg) implies is not 
clear. The terms for ‘sin’ in Ugaritic are psh‘ and bP, “rebellion” and 
“missing the mark”, exactly as in Hebrew; the latter word is attested 
also in Aramaic. In one case psh‘ is parellelled by gz, pride, suggesting 
something like the Greek Aybris at the bottom of the idea of sin. 


3. Myths 


The two main sources for West-Semitic mythology are the Ugaritic 
texts and the account of Porto BYBLIUS. 

Paro recounts a Phoenician myth of creation according to which 
there was in the beginning dark, windy air and a dark, miry chaos. 
The wind “fell in love with its own beginning” and as Pothos (“de- 
sire”) it produced a being called Mot (prob. ‘mire’, not identical with 
the Mot of the Ba‘al myth). From this being the rest of creation came 
into being in the shape of an egg, which “shone forth” together with 
the sun, moon, and stars. Simultaneously rational beings called 
Zofesamin, or ‘watchers of the sky’, arose—who they were is not told. 
When the air had grown light and warm, there came into being, 
“through the heat of the sea and the earth”, clouds and rain, thunder 
and lightning, so that the rational beings got scared and began to 
move as male and female on the earth and in the sea. To this PHILO 
adds a detailed genealogy of the gods. 

Two other versions of the creation story are given by the philoso- 
pher Damascus. According to one there was first Kronos, Pothos 
(desire) and Omichle (mist), from these arose Aér (air), “the unmixed 
spiritual” and Aura, “the prototype that moved the spiritual”. These 
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two bore Otos, which is the spiritual foundation of everything. Ac- 
cording to the other there were in the beginning Ether and Air, from 
which arose Ulomus (‘é/am, eternity) and Chusor (an artisan god 
mentioned also in the Ugaritic texts and by Philo) and an egg out of 
which heaven and earth originated. 

These reports are obviously adopted to suit Greek thinking. But 
certain names are authentic and the basic features are probably also 
genuine. The waters of chaos ate known also in the Old Testament, 
and the air, or wind, might correspond to the raab of Gen. 1:2. The 
primordial egg is not otherwise known in the Semitic area but is well 
attested in Egypt and in the Orphic cosmogony. The nature of the 
texts does not allow for any discussion of the details. 

The Ugaritic texts do not contain any real cosmogony, but there are 
two allusions to a struggle which is otherwise connected with creation. 
One is found in the story of Ba‘al’s victory over Yam, the Sea, who - 
is defeated by means of weapons made by the artisan god Kothar-and- 
Hasis (Chusoros) ; the victory results in Ba‘al’s dominion of the world. 
The other allusion refers to the defeat of Lotan (the Leviathan of the 
Old Testament), ascribed either to Ba‘al or to ‘Anat. 

The Ba‘al myth is preserved on a number of tablets, the connection 
of which is not entirely clear. Apart from the struggle with Yam, it 
centers around two motifs: the building of the house (i.e. temple) of 
Ba‘al and his death and resurrection. The former exhibits the idea that 
the temple is essential to Ba‘al’s power to exercise authority and culmi- 
nates in his manifestation in thunder and rain. The latter has been 
dealt with sufficiently above. 

Two other epic cycles are prominent among the mythological texts 
from Ras Shamra. The Aghat cycle tells the story of Damel, the 
righteous ruler, whose prayers and sacrifices move El to grant him 
a son, Aghat. The latter refuses to give ‘Anat his wonderful bow and 
is punished by death. As a result of this vegetation withers away and 
the rain ceases to fall. His sister sets out to retrieve her brother—here 
the text breaks off, but it is probable that he was ultimately restored 
to life. This myth offers and obvious parallel to the Ba‘al myth. 

The Keret cycle deals with king Keret, who has lost his wife and 
his children but is told by El to undertake a military expedition to the 
country of Udum to win a new wife and so begets a son who finally 
threatens to overthrow his father when he falls ill and is unable to 
exercise kingship. No consensus has been reached as to the character 
of this text. It is certainly not history, but it does not seem to be a real 
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myth either. In all probability it is a cult legend dealing with certain 
features of kingship. 


V., CONCEPTION OF MAN 


No account of the creation of man has come down to us. About 
the nature and destiny of man only a few conclusions can be drawn 
from the scanty evidence at hand. The Aqhat epic shows that there 
was emphasis on man’s being mortal, while immortality was the 
privilege of the gods. Life was the gift of the gods and they were 
able to make it long or short according to their will. Personal names 
indicate that man was considered the servant (‘abd) of the gods. Ac- 
cording to his conduct man is the object of the benevolence or the 
wrath of the gods. l 

The instances of the words #psh, soul, and rap, spirit, are not suf- 
ficiently numerous to warrant a clear picture of religious anthropolo- 
gy. It seems probable that both words were used much in the same 
manner as in the Old Testament. Ugaritic has a synonym of ‘soul’, 
namely brit, which means either ‘soul’, or ‘desire’. 

The conception of death seems to have been very similar to that 
of ancient Israelite religion. Rites of mourning are described in the 
Ugaritic texts; they are almost identical with the Israelite custom. 
There is evidence for a funeral meal, but it is not clear whether it was 
regarded as a sacrifice to or for the deceased person. We know that 
sacrifices were performed at the graves of Ugarit. One Phoenician in- 
scription expresses the wish that the dead person shall eat and drink 
with Hadad, i.e. share the funeral sacrifices with him. One inscription 
calls the tomb “house of eternity.” 

Obviously the realm of the dead was thought of as a subterranean 
place where the dead led a shadowy existence. Some fragmentary texts 
from Ras Shamra mention a class of beings called rp’, the word being 
linguistically identical with Hebrew repha@im, the shadows, i.e. the dead 
in the netherworld. They are also called ’t/zym which perhaps means 
“divine beings” or “spirits”. They have something to do with threshing- 
floors and with plantations, and they are said to receive offerings. These 
facts might also apply to chthonic gods, but it is obvious that no strict 
borderline can be drawn between such gods and the souls of the dead; 
they often have much in common. There is at least one case, when 
‘being buried in a tomb’ and ‘receiving an abode among’ the rp’m are 
synonymous expressions. 
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VI. SUBSEQUENT INFLUENCE 


In a direct manner, Canaanite-Syrian religion has had no lasting 
influence. Certain identifications of Syrian gods with Greek deities in 
the Hellenistic period lost their significance when the pagan era was 
over. It does not seem that ancient Syrian religion influenced the 
early Christian church in these areas, though certain traits in Syrian 
Christianity might show traces of Hellenistic syncretism, but rather 
in so far as Gnostic and other Iranian elements are concerned. 

All the greater is the indirect influence of Canaanite religion. Early 
Israel, at the entrance into the promised land, found before them 
Canaanites worshipping El, Ba‘al and Astarte and practising various 
kinds of fertility rites. There was a process of syncretism, the details 
of which we cannot follow, during which a considerable number of 
Canaanite elements crept into the Yahwistic religion. As a matter of fact, 
the amalgamation was so complete, that the reaction of the prophets 
was unable to distinguish what was historically speaking originally 
Canaanite and what was Israelite. Even the institution of ecstatic 
prophecy itself was probably of Canaanite origin, and the institution 
of kingship which became decisive for the growth of prophetic 
messianism, had been adopted by Israel from her neighbours. This 
influence continues down into Christianity with its insistance that 
Jesus was the promised Messiah (Christ). It has also been suggested 
that the serenity that is present in Yahweh’s character is partly due to 
influence from the Canaanite god El, while the more violent features 
which are more akin to Ba‘al are genuine and original. At the present 
stage of our knowledge, however, this is somewhat uncertain. 

There has also been indirect and negative Canaanite influences on 
Israelite religion. The fact that Israel had to defend the unique charac- 
ter of her religion against the influx of Canaanite religion led to the 
development of certain traits in a more marked and consistent manner. 
The idea of the one God was marked by the rejection of Canaanite 
polytheism; the prohibition of making images of Yahweh has a point 
to Canaanite idol worship, partly represented by the golden calf of 
Ex. 32 and the bull images of Jeroboam I. Many details of this indirect 
influence have yet to be worked out. 


VIL HISTORY oF THE STUDY OF THE RELIGION 


No serious study of Phoenician and Aramaean religion was possible 
until the disclosure of the authentic material of the inscriptions. Such 
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eatly works as SELDEN, De diis Syris (1629) are based on the classical 
authors. But even F. C. Movers’ treatment of Phoenician religion in 
the first volume of his work Die Phénizier (Bonn 1841), is almost 
entirely based on the same material, though a few inscriptions had 
been deciphered as early as the 18th century. The French archaeological 
expedition to Syria in 1860, the results of which were published by 
RENAN in 1864-74, brought to light new and authentic material. Other 
discoveries. brought new inscriptions to light, later collected and 
published in Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum I (1881-1911). Selected 
inscriptions were published by Lipzparsxt, in Handbuch der nord- 
semitischen Epigraphik (1898; supplemented by three volumes Ephemeris 
fiir semitische Epigraphie 1900-15) and by Coox in his Textbook of North 
Semitic Inscriptions (1908). 

A comprehensive survey of “the gods of the pagan Semites” was 
given by Fr. BAETHGEN in his Beiträge zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte 
(1888), based on both the classical authors, the Bible, and inscriptional 
evidence. Around the turn of the century the various schools of com- 
parative religion applied their theories also to West-Semitic material. 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH published his Lectures on the Religion of the Semites 
in 1889, in which he tried to show with a wealth of the material that 
totemism was the origin of Semitic religion and especially of its sacri- 
ficial practices. These and other theories were rejected by M. J. 
LAGRANGE in his Etudes sur les religions sémitiques (1905), a work which 
is characterized by a thoroughly objective but sometimes overcautious 
approach. The works of Hommen and WINCKLER applied the astral 
theories of the Panbabylonian school also to West-Semitic material; 
a late follower was D. Nersen in Der dreieinige Gott I (1922) who, 
using also South-Arabian material built up a very speculative theory. 
From the same basic point of view but with much more critical acumen 
wrote Fr. JEREMIAS in the fourth edition of Chantepie de la Saussaye’s 
Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (1925) which is still a most valuable 
contribution. An important monograph was W. Baupissin’s. Adonis 
und Esmun (1911). Frazer dealt with the ideas of dying and rising gods 
in the fourth volume of The Golden Bough. An epoch-making work was 
~ R. Dussaun’s Les origines cananéenes du sacrifice israélite (1921) in which 
he argued the genetical relationship between Phoenician and Israelite 
sactifices. . 

A new eta was opened up by the discovery of the Ugaritic texts at 
Ras Shamra in 1929. The mythological texts were quickly published 
and interpreted, and were soon utilized for the study of proto-Phoe- 
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nician religion. Dussaup found his theory of Canaanite sacrifice con- 
firmed. The reliability of Porto Bysus account of Phoenician re- 
ligion had to be reconsidered in the light of the new material. The 
character of the epical texts from Ras Shamra was the object for some 
discussion: were they historical epics, legends, or myths, and in the 
latter case, were they purely narrative (literary) myths or ritual texts? 
Here opinions still differ according to the general outlook of the 
vatious scholars. Among those who defended the ritual character of 
the Ras Shamra texts should be mentioned F. F. HvrpBerc (Weeping 
and Laughter, Danish 1938, Engl. transl. 1962) and I. ENGNELL (Studies 
in Divine Kingship (1943). Some new mythological and liturgical texts 
ate to be published by Cu. ViroLLeaup in Ugaritica V (ed. by C. 
Schaeffer). 
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